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Abstract 


In several iterations of the Gnostic ontogenetic myth, we find variations on an intrigu- 
ing notion: namely, that the first rupture in the otherwise eternal and continuous pro- 
cession of ‘aeons’ in the divine ‘pleroma’ is caused by a cognitive overreach and failure 
(the “fall of Sophia"). As much as it might contain a distant echo of certain myths con- 
cerning hubris in the classical tradition or in biblical literature, this general schema of 
cognitive overreach— cognitive failure—fall has no obvious parallel in Greek philoso- 
phy prior to Plotinus, in some of whose more pessimistic accounts of hypostatic pro- 
cession we find a similar schema, in which the generation of each ontological stratum 
occurs as the result of a cognitive failure on the superjacent level. If Plotinus borrowed 
this schema from the Gnostics, one might ask how the latter came up with it in the 
first place. In response, this paper makes the following three points. [1] Gnostic think- 
ers ultimately derived this schema from a particular juxtaposition of two profoundly 
aporetic Platonic passages referring to the travails of the individual soul, one certainly 
genuine (the description of the unexplained but catastrophic fall of the soul that fails 
to follow the heavenly train of the gods through the intelligible realm at Phaedrus 
248c2-d3), the other quite possibly spurious (the claim that the cause of all evils is the 
desire, and the failure, of the soul to understand the nature of the notoriously enig- 
matic ‘King, ‘Second, and ‘Third, at 2nd Letter 312e1-313a6). [2] The Platonizing Sethian 
Gnostics closest to Plotinus also employed this latter source text to justify their con- 
ception of the individual soul, whose vicissitudes were understood to parallel those of 
Sophia. [3] This hypothesis is confirmed by evidence of tacit anti-Gnostic argumenta- 
tion alluding to the 2nd Letter throughout Plotinus' oeuvre. 
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1. Before addressing the principal thesis of this paper, a brief summary of the 
background is necessary. It has long been remarked that certain Plotinian pas- 
sages describing the generative activity of Soul evoke a curious pessimism 
or even failure that is seemingly in tension with Plotinus' axiomatic insistence 
elsewhere upon the perfection of the intelligible realm and the fundamental 
excellence of the cosmos.! In the case of the individual soul, Plotinus often 
describes the descent into the body as an audacious? voluntary externalization 
or even a downward "leap.? In the case of the cosmic Soul, however, Plotinus 
occasionally describes its generative activity rather to be the result of an abor- 
tive attempt to revert successfully upon, and assimilate itself to, its source 
(namely, the Intellect): in other words, it is a matter of a failed striving towards 
the superior.* That Plotinus should occasionally describe the generative activ- 
ity of soul, even cosmic Soul, in less-than-glowing terms, should not be ter- 
ribly surprising, given the ambivalence inherent in the Soul's role as mediator 


1 See, for instance, the remark of H. Jonas (1971) 332: "Plotinus cannot make do without the 
same language of apostasy and fall for which he takes the Gnostics so severely to task.’ Also 
H.-Ch. Puech (1960), esp. “Discussion,” 184-185; A. H. Armstrong (1967) 243-245. 

2 It is often remarked that on certain occasions Plotinus uses the term tolma and its 
cognates—a term with distinct Gnostic connotations, applied to Sophia's cognitive overreach 
at Irenaeus Ady. Haer. L1.2.19 [Rousseau-Dutreleau vol. 1. pp. 38-39]—to describe not only the 
soul's search after first principles, v1.9[9 10.13 and v1.8[39].1.8, but also procession itself: at 
V1.9[9].5.29, of the Nous from the One; at va[10].1.4; v1.7[38].21.25, of the individual soul; 
at v.2[n].2.6, the vegetative part of individual soul, and at 111.6[24].14.8, of matter. Important 
discussions of the somewhat different uses of tolma in Gnostic and Pythagorean interpreta- 
tion occur in (inter alia) A. H. Armstrong (1967), N. Baladi (1971), M. Atkinson (1983), and 
N. Torchia (1993). As M. Atkinson (1983), 4-6, points out most clearly, Pythagoreans suppos- 
edly associated the Indefinite Dyad with tolma for its downward movement and separation 
away from the monad (e.g., Anatolius apud Iamblichus Theol. Arith. 9.5 De Falco), while the 
Valentinians applied it to Sophia's audacious but futile upward movement towards the un- 
knowable Father. 

3 Eg. 1V.8[6].4.1-23; v.1[10].11-6; 1v.3[27].6.24-27, 12.1-2, 1317-20; 152-7; 1IV.4[28].3.1-3. On the 
significance of the voluntary nature of the soul’s descent, see O'Brien (1977), who argues that 
this does not preclude it also being necessary, i.e., divinely sent, as at 1V.8[6].5, which would 
thus exculpate it from complicity in evil. 

4 SeeEndnote1. 
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between the immutability of Intellect and the ever-changing physical world. 
However, somewhat more jarring examples of this kind of abortive upward 
striving also occur in Plotinus' accounts of the emergence of Nous itself 
from the One, which suggests that this model is not unique to the problematic 
of the Soul, but rather is inherent in the very structure of procession itself. For 
just as the Soul unfolds from Intellect as that aspect of the latter that strives, 
but is unable, to remain absolutely dispassionate (&ro67c), Plotinus occasion- 
ally suggests that the emergent Intellect itself tries but fails to attain the tran- 
scendent unity of the One.5 

2. It thus appears that beneath Plotinus' more frequent descriptions of the 
dynamic aspect of procession in more optimistic terms—in which a certain 
indefinite power emitted by each hypostasis reverts upon its source, to the 
best of its ability, so as to receive definition and thus acquire independent sub- 
sistence$—there lurks another, darker model which is at odds with his more 
explicit doctrine. This alternate model involves a particular kind of (what one 
might consider) ‘tragic hubris’: a cognitive overreach and failure that apparently 
causes each emergent hypostasis to proceed forth, or, rather, to fall down onto, 
and thus generate, a subjacent ontological stratum. 

3. At this point one might inquire how Plotinus arrived at his pessimistic 
model of ontogenesis, since it is, as far as one can determine, unknown in prior 
academic Platonism. It is therefore intriguing that a very similar schema— 
involving [i] cognitive overreach, [ii] cognitive failure, and [iii] an ensuing 
spatio-ontological or moral decline—occurs more or less prominently, and 
under variously opaque layers of mythologicization, in several contemporane- 
ous Gnostic systems, including those against which Plotinus polemicizes in 
his explicitly anti-Gnostic treatise, 11.9[33]. In Gnostic sources dating from as 
early as the mid 2nd century CE, we encounter the notion that the first rupture 
in the otherwise eternal and continuous procession of aeons from a (strictly 
speaking) *unknowable" first principle occurs when a subsidiary principle at- 
tempts and fails to know and/or to attain its unknowable progenitor; this pri- 
mordial failure thus becomes the ultimate origin of evil. 

4. To be more precise, in several Gnostic accounts of ontogenesis, the 
Second principle—usually a noetic principle of some sort—emerges from 
the First as an exteriorization and crystallization of the latter's own reflexive 


5 SeeEndnote 2. 

6 This schema occurs especially in v.1[10].6-7 and v.2[11].1-2, but evidence of the same sche- 
ma can be found in v1.7[38].15-16, superimposed over the pessimistic model in the same 
chapters. 
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self-apprehension.’ In turn, a third stratum of entities—‘aeons’—unfolds 
through a similar process of generative contemplation. The last principle to 
emerge among those on the 3rd stratum—usually Sophia, "Wisdom"— desires 
to comprehend her ultimate source, and she therefore undertakes a noble 
but ultimately futile attempt to comprehend and/or reunite with the First 
principle; for only the Second principle is able to apprehend, in some way, 
the unknowable First. Sophia fails to attain the First principle on account 
of the vast ontological gulf between the first and the third strata, and conse- 
quently experiences a moral or emotional crisis that introduces the first ele- 
ment of imperfection—the ultimate provenance of all evil—into the system. 
In the ‘classic’ Sethianism of the Apocryphon of John,’ the process is envisioned in 
embryological terms; Sophia's fruitless search for her ultimate progenitor, 
and thus her inability to conjoin with him, leads to a reproductive failure. 
Her attempt to procreate in the absence of a (male) consort, and without the 
agreement of her ultimate forefather, causes her to conceive a horribly mal- 
formed foetus; she gives birth to the theriomorphic demiurge Yaldabaoth, 
who is ultimately responsible for the creation of the material world. In typical 
Valentinianism, Sophia's anguish resulting from her cognitive failure leads to 
her experience of the primordial ‘passions, which further results in [a] her fall 
and expulsion from the Pleroma;? and [b] the emergence of the elements of 
matter, coextensive with evil, as crystallizations of Sophia's various passions, 
elements from which the mediocre Demiurge later fashions the cosmos. In ei- 
ther case, in this ingenious schema, the superior principles are absolved of re- 
sponsibility for evil, which emerges only as a by-product of the First principle's 
own transcendence. [See diagram in Figure 1 below]. 

5. Elsewhere!? I have argued that [i] both of Plotinus models of proces- 
sion—optimistic and pessimistic—may only be fully understood in a Gnostic 
context,! whence, I suspect, he ultimately derived them, and that [ii] he 


7 In Sethian or "Barbeloite"-type systems, respectively [1] the "Invisible Spirit" or simply the 
"Unknowable" and [2] usually Barbelo; in Valentinian systems, usually [1] “Forefather” or 
Bythos (the “Deep)’ and [2] Nous. 

8 A Sethian example: Apocryphon of John (NHC 111,1) 14.9-15.16 (short recension); Valentinian 
examples: Irenaeus Aversus Haereses 2.13-3.13 [=Rousseau-Doutreleau, vol. 1, pp. 38-43]; 
Tripartite Tractate (NHC 1,5). 77.11-25; Tertullian Adversus Valentinianos 9.1-3; Gospel of 
Truth (NHC 1,3) 16.4-20; Clement of Alexandria Excerpta ex Theodoto. 31.3 [Sagnard]. 

9 Or sometimes this is said to result in the emergence of a ‘lower’ Sophia named “Achamoth” 
(also referred to as Sophia's é¢v@buyotc or "inherent conception") who is extruded from the 
Pleroma while the higher Sophia remains above. 

10 See Z. Mazur (2005), 104-107. 

11 This underlying Gnostic background takes a form that is both positive, as in certain con- 
ceptual structures tacitly undergirding Plotinus’ thought that he possibly derived from an 
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FIGURE1 Generalized schema of emergence of evil as the result of cognitive or reproductive 


overreach and failure according to several Gnostic systems. 


nevertheless adapts and corrects them in certain philosophically significant 


respects.!2 What I would like to emphasize here, however, concerns only a 


12 


Alexandrian Gnostic educational background, as well as negative, in the sense of certain 
ideas occuring in treatises outside of his more or less explicitly anti-Gnostic tetralogy that 
he nevertheless developed in reaction against certain Gnostic ideas most in conflict with 
his understanding of Platonism. 

See Endnote 3. 
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single aspect of Plotinus' pessimistic model of procession through cognitive 
overreach and failure: specifically, the imputation to the otherwise impas- 
sive hypostases of what amounts, in his system, to an 'illegal' emotional life, 
consisting of will and a kind of thwarted desire for their superiors, something 
that would seem more suitable to his understanding of the individual human 
soul.? Indeed, despite arguments throughout his oeuvre—most importantly 
in 111.6[26]—for the necessarily impassive (dm0y¢) nature of incorporeal en- 
tities, Plotinus himself often seems to be on the verge of conceding that the 
cosmic Soul experiences passion of some kind,'^ which suggests the profound 
influence this Gnostic notion had upon his thought. 

6. Thus far only the preamble. I would now like to pose the central question 
to be addressed in this paper. If it is correct that Plotinus derived the model 
of procession through cognitive overreach and failure from the Gnostics, then 
one might reasonably wonder how the Gnostics themselves came up with it 
in the first place.!5 For as much as this general schema might contain a faint 
echo of certain myths concerning tragic hubris in the classical tradition (such 
as the falls of Icarus or Phaethon) or in biblical literature (such as the literal 
fall of Simon Magus or even the figurative 'fall' of Adam and Eve), its specifi- 
cally epistemological aspect has no obvious parallel in Greek philosophy prior 
to Plotinus. Indeed, how, in a classical Greek philosophical context, could the 
cosmic Soul, let alone the divine Intellect itself, experience a cognitive failure 
of any sort? 

7. In what follows, I would like to suggest that one compelling antecedent for 
this conception may be found, precisely as Plotinus complains—and as with 
so many other aspects of Gnostic thought—in a passage of Plato. Elsewhere!® 
I have made the case that a section of the Platonizing Sethian Gnostic treatise 
Zostrianos (NHC VIII,1), pp. 44-46, describing individual eschatology and the 
postmortem vicissitudes of the disincarnate soul, is based largely on Phaedrus 
248a-d, a Platonic passage which describes the cyclical reincarnations and fall 
into a body (i.e., the transmigratory coming-to-birth) of the individual human 
soul which is unable to follow in the train of its tutelary deity on its (as it were) 


13 Note the language: ópe&tc xpocAdQn, Bovňopévn, 962v, and so on. 

14 See Endnote 4. 

15 The inquiry into the origin of the myth of Sophia has, of course, long been debated in 
the scholarship on Gnosticism; see especially G. MacRae (1970); J. Goehring (1981); 
J.-D. Dubois (2010). I do not wish to reject in toto the various hypotheses that have pre- 
viously been suggested; no single tributary should completely exclude the possibility of 
significant contributions from other sources. 

16 Z. Mazur, “Traces of the Competition,” (forthcoming). 
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'guided tour' of the intelligible realm. Yet if this thesis is correct, one might 
reasonably suspect that Plato's language of striving, cognitive failure, and cata- 
strophic fall in this same Phaedrus passage lies somewhere behind the Gnostic 
myth of the fall of Sophia herself: thus, “longing to follow that which is above, 
but unable to do so, (souls) are carried around in the revolution, below the 
surface"; or, equivalently, “when a soul that is unable to follow, does not see, 
and, subject to some chance occurrence, is filled with forgetting and evil, it is 
weighted down, and ‘molts its feathers, and falls down to earth . . "8 It is there- 
fore conceivable that certain Gnostic thinkers could have extrapolated from 
this doctrine to arrive at an analogous mythical narrative of the fall of Sophia 
(whom Plotinus, at least, identifies with the cosmic Soul).? Indeed, we may 
find corroboration in Plotinus himself, who, in the course of treatise 11.9[33], 
complains that the Gnostics [a] plagiarize from Plato the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis of the individual soul (of a sort that certainly occurs in the Phaedrus 
among other dialogues);?? [b] claim that the cosmic Soul “molts” (1tepoppvetv) 
when it creates the cosmos?! (which is a clear reference to Phaedrus 246c); and 
finally, [c] “identify the Demiurge with the Soul and attribute to the soul of the 
All the same passions as the souls in [individual] parts (i.e., individual souls).’22 
Ironically, of course, we have seen that Plotinus himself is, on occasion, guilty 
of the same attribution. 

8. And yet, while it appears incontrovertible that the account of the travails 
of the individual soul in the Phaedrus must have lurked somewhere in the 
background of the various Gnostic accounts of the fall of Sophia, another, less 
well known, Platonic passage appears to foreshadow the theme of cognitive 


17 Plato Phaedrus 248a6-8: at dé ðh Ma yAorópievott £v Graco Tod dvo Erovta, duvatodoat 
dé, bnoPetyiat cuLMEPIPEPOVTCLL. 

18 Plato Phaedrus 248c5-8: dtav dé ddvvatyoaca emioréo Gan yh (dy, xai Tt ovvtuyig xpyjooqiévi 
Ayr te xai Korctag TAnTOeton Bapuv0fj, BapvvOeion 8£ rcrepoppurjoy, te xai éni Thy yv néon. 

19 Plot. 11.9[33].10.19-23. 

20 — 11.9[33]-6.10-19:"OAwe yàp cà Mev aùtoîç apd Tod TTAGcovoc etAynrau, Ta SE, don aivotopodow, 
iva idtav pirocopiay Gdvtat, tata ZEw cfc de elo ebeytau. Emel xal ai dixa xot of rotapoi ot 
&v "Aou xai ai uetevowpatwceis exeidev. Kal ext tov vontav dé nANIoç roroa TO dv xad TOV 
voOv xal Tov SyLoupyov dAov xat THY iov, & TOV Ev TH Trai AeyGevtwv etAyrtar eimdvtos 
yap abtod « nep obv vodc évobauc iSéac £v TH 8 Lott (ov xo&opá, tooavtas xal 6 1686 moLav TÒ 
Trav StevorOy cyetv ». 

21  IIL.9[33].41-2. El 8& olov ntepoppuncacay thy uyv pýoovo: neromxévat, où% ý TOO mavtd¢ 
TOOTO n&oyt. 

22 Plotinus 11.9[33].6.61-62: siç tavtOv dyovvec xóv Ovjutoupyóv TH uy xol và adtTa ráðn 
OiBÓvcec, come xar tots ev uépet. 
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overreach and failure somewhat more precisely.2? This passage occurs in the 
presumably spurious and Neopythagorean?^ 2nd Letter of Plato, immediately 
following the famous passage about the so-called "Three Kings" (312e1-4) to 
which Plotinus himself often alludes, throughout his corpus, in support of his 
doctrine of three principal hypostases. The immediate context of the passage 
in question is ‘Plato’s’ response to Dionysius 11 of Syracuse who apparently 
has complained that he has not yet received satisfactory teachings about the 
First principles. Pseudo-Plato therefore begrudgingly reveals to Dionysius a 
putative esoteric doctrine of three enigmatic first principles, which he rid- 
dlingly terms the “King of All,” the “Second,” and the "Third.?5 In the sur- 
prisingly neglected*® lines immediately following this oft-quoted passage, 
pseudo-Plato insists that the human soul strives to comprehend these three 
ineffable principles on the basis of comparison to things that are similar to the 
soul itself, but necessarily fails because it has insufficient kinship with them.?" 
Remarkably, he insists that it is the soul’s futile search after the nature of the 
first principles—specifically, the inquiry about their kind (zotov t1)—that is 
the ultimate cause of all evil: 


23 . [Note omitted for anonymity]. 

24 See Rist (1965). 

25 See the entirety of the notorious earlier portion of the passage, Plato Letter 2 312d5-e4 
[text from J. Burnet, Platonis opera, vol. 5. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907]: ghs yàp 87) xoxà 
Tov &xelvou Aóyov, ody ixavôç dmodedetyGai cot nepi Tig TOD MEwWTOV PUEWS. ppaotéov dy cot 
8v aivrypay, tv’ dv tı h S€Ato¢ Tj nóvtov 1] yf] £v ntuyaiç ty, ó àvayvoùç u) và. Ode yàp eye. 
mpl Tov Td&vtwv Paotréa reve’ oti xal &xetvou Evexa Tdvta, xod Exetvo aitiov dndvtwy TAY 
KOA: Sedtepov ÕÈ népi TÀ SevtEpaL, Kal tpitov MEP cà tpita. / “For according to his account, 
you say that the [doctrine] concerning the nature of the ‘First’ has not been sufficiently 
demonstrated to you. It must only be expressed to you through riddles, so that if the tablet 
suffers some harm on earth or sea, the reader should not understand. For it is as follows: 
around the King of All are all things, and all things are on account of him, and he is the 
cause of all the beauties; and the second things are around the Second; and the third 
things are around the Third.” 

26 Neglected, that is, by both ancient and modern commentators. For all the attention given 
to the opening of the passage concerning the so-called Three Kings, it is remarkable 
that this latter part of the passage, with its strikingly pessimistic epistemological ethics, 
has not received the attention it merits. Among post-Plotinian Platonists, only Proclus 
(Platonic Theology 11.8, pp. 55.20-56.5 Saffrey-Westerink), cites the passage about návtwv 
aitiov otv xaxdv explicitly; he interprets it merely as an emphatic warning that the soul's 
hyperactive (moAumparypoovvy) nature separates it from the transcendent Good. 

27 This evidently appeals to the venerable Empedoclean epistemological doctrine of ‘like 
knows like’ (Empedocles fr. B109 D-K = Aristotle De Anima 404b12-15). 
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And so the human soul yearns (dpéyetat) to learn about these things, of 
what sort they are, by looking towards those things that are akin (cvyyevf,) 
to her, while none of them have sufficient [kinship]. The very King about 
which I spoke is not of the same kind (totodtov) [as the soul]. After 
this, then, the soul says, “but of what kind (zoidv ct) is it, really?" This is, 
O son of Dionysius and Doris, the question which is the cause of all evils 
(8 méevtwv attióv ¿otv xaxdv); or rather, it is concerning this [question] 
that birth-pangs are born in the soul; and unless one should extricate 
oneself from it, one will never really attain the truth.?8 


9. Setting aside the question of the actual intention of the pseudonymous au- 
thor, several elements suggest that this passage is a significant antecedent of 
the Gnostic schema of cognitive overreach and failure. Unlike the Phaedrus 
myth, in which the proximate cause of the failure of the soul to follow its tu- 
telary god in the intelligible remains unexplained—since, in theory, any soul 
can apprehend the Forms, and Plato says one fails only “due to a chance occur- 
rence” (ctv cuvtuyto)—this passage from the 2nd Letter provides a rationale 
for the fall: the fall is entailed by the soul's own hubristic seeking and cogni- 
tive overreach. As in the Gnostic schema, the overreach aspires specifically to 
those ineffable first principles that completely transcend ordinary intellection. 
Moreover, although the author's intention was probably to proscribe the un- 
healthy curiosity of an individual seeker, the text of the letter states quite lit- 
erally that the cognitive failure is the cause of all evils,?? and also the cause of 
evil in the soul itself, described with the suggestive embryological language 
of birth-pangs and parturition (wdic év tH oy] Eyytyvopevy), which foreshad- 
ows the theme of the generation of evil in terms of congenital malformation 
that we find in the classic Sethian myth. Finally, this terminology of disturbance 
within the soul, while not strictly speaking identical, is nevertheless suggestive 
of the passion which Sophia is said to experience in the Valentinian schema. 
I would suggest, therefore, that this passage was of profound importance for 


28 Ps.-Plato 2nd Letter 212e4-313a6 [Burnet op. cit.]:) obv dvOpwrivy pux nepi aùtà òpéyetar 
palety not’ drra éotiv, BAémouca elc tà adtHS coyyevf), àv oùðèv bcotv&c Exel. TOD 81) Baodtwç 
népi xal Qv elroy, obdev gottv ToL\odtov—rd 81) ETà TodTO 1) iux) Pyow—dMa moldy ct uv; 
tobt’ éotiv, à mat Atovucion xoi Awpidos, 16 Zowtypa 6 návtwv aitidv ¿otw Kady, UAV 9€ Y 
mpl tovtov aic év TH Puxi Eyytyvouevy, Tv ei uh Tis &&otpeOrjoecot, cfjc dANPetac Svtw¢ od ph 
TOTE TUX). 

29 The literal force of this statement is somewhat mitigated, however, by the vaguely ad- 
versative âňov dé that follows; but this subtlety would not be a concern of an exegete 
determined to find in this passage an explication of cosmic evil. 
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the development of the various Gnostic ontogenetic schemata involving cog- 
nitive failure. Gnostic exegetes seem to have transposed this account to the 
divine soul so as to explain the emergence of evil itself. 

10. Certainly, the precise mechanism by which this pseudo-Platonic passage 
might have come to influence the principal Gnostic systems remains obscure; 
but that Gnostic thinkers of the 2nd century would have been familiar with 
the 2nd Letter is virtually incontrovertible.?? The pseudo-Platonic ‘King of the 
All’ was a recurrent topos—according to Dórrie, a Platonic "Schlüsselwort"31— 
among both Christian?? and pagan Middle Platonists?? contemporane- 
ous with, and in intellectual proximity to, the development of the principal 
Sethian and Valentinian systems. Moreover, in his Refutation of all Heresies, 
Hippolytus quotes the entirety of the passage from the 2nd Letter, including 
both the better-known 'Three Kings' portion of the text (312e1-4) and also 
the subsequent account of the genesis of evil in the soul (312e4-313a6),3+ and 
then proceeds to claim that it was “upon encountering these [words]" (cobxotc 
meptcoxov)?5 that Valentinus himself developed his tripartite hierarchy con- 
sisting of (i) the First principle (the Deep), (ii) the aeons of the Pleroma, and 
(iii) everything else beneath the Pleroma.?6 Finally, the extant Platonizing 
Sethian apocalypses Zostrianos (NHC VIII) and Allogenes (NHC X1,3)— 
homonymous with those known to Plotinus’ circle—describe a tripartition of 


30 For an overview of the Middle Platonic interpretations of the 2nd Letter, see especially 
Saffrey and Westerink (1974), pp. xx-lix. 

31  H.Dórrie (1970). 

32 Justin Apologia I, 60.7; Origen Contra Celsum (n.b., quoting Celsus) v1.18.7-10, 19.10-12; 
Clement of Alexandria Protrepticus 6.68.5-7; Eusebius Praeparatio evangelica X1.20.2.1-5. 

33 According to H. Saffrey and L. Westerink (1974) pp. xxvi-xxxv, Moderatus' doctrine of 
three Ones (apud Simplicius, In Phys. 230.34-231.12 Diels) depends upon the ‘Three Kings. 
The earliest direct quotation occurs in Apuleius Apología 3644. 

34 Interestingly, if Iam not mistaken, the TLG suggests this passage of Hippolytus is the only 
more or less direct quotation of entire latter portion of the text of the 2nd Letter, 312e4- 
313a6 anywhere in the Greek corpus. 

35 J. Mansfeld (1992) 204-207 argues against the accuracy of Hippolytus’ claim of direct influ- 
ence from the letter on Valentinus, since it is in line with his polemic strategy of tracing all 
heresy back to Greek philosophical antecedents. Given the amount of Neopythagorean 
doctrine self-evidently embedded within the Valentinian system, however, there is 
little reason to doubt the letter played some role; indeed, H.-J. Krámer (1964) 251 treats 
Hippolytus' report as reliable. 

36 Hippolytus Refutatio v1.37.5.4-6.1 [Marcovich]: Toútoiç mepitvywv Ovarevtivos breath auto 
Tov TavTwV Boc £o, dv ëy «6» TAdtwv obtwe, Iorcépot xai Bu66v xal mact<yv xai my » yv TOV 
drwy aiwvev. 
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the Barbelo Aeon into three modalities, or subaeons—respectively Kalyptos, 
Protophanes, and Autogenes—on the basis of a system very similar to that 
of Numenius, who is known to have alluded (fr. 22 Des Places) to the ‘Three 
Kings’ in support of a tripartition of the intellect.?" This suggests an influence 
of the 2nd Letter (312e1-4) upon Platonizing Sethians either directly, or indi- 
rectly through the mediation of Numenius or some similar figure.?? 

n. It therefore appears quite plausible that along with the ‘Three Kings’ por- 
tion of the passage, the discussion of the origin of evil in the soul at 2nd Letter 
312e4-313a6 was a significant source for the various Gnostic myths involving 
Sophia's cognitive overreach and failure. At this point I would like to present 
the second hypothesis of this paper, which is as follows. I suspect that for cer- 
tain Gnostic thinkers, especially the Platonizing Sethians closest to Plotinus, 
this passage also served, along with Phaedrus 248a-b, as an important source 
for the doctrine of the individual soul, concerning both its fall and its subse- 
quent salvation, which was envisioned as (in some sense) parallel to the fall 
and restoration of Sophia. The theme of cognitive overreach and failure plays a 
central role in Zostrianos, which explains the fall into incarnation of the living 
Sethian elect precisely as the result of the noble but failed attempt of their pre- 
incarnate souls to attain the transcendent principles beyond the intelligible 
realm without divine assistance.?? In the Zostrianian conception, salvation of 
an elect soul that happens to be ensnared in a body can only occur when it re- 
discovers within itself certain salvific powers described as impressions (typoi) 
or thoughts (noémata) that assist in the ascent.^? More importantly, however, 
we may be able to detect an allusion to the specifically cautionary theme of 
31264-31326 in the related Platonizing Sethian tractate Allogenes (NHC X1,3), 
in the course of an extremely difficult passage embedded within a longer 
negative-theological revelation: 


37 Proclus reports that Numenius (fr. 22 Des Places) alluded to the "Three Kings’ in support 
of a tripartition of the intellect into [1] the “Living Being that is” of Timaeus 39e (i.e., 
the repository of all Forms), [2] the nous proper that contemplates, and [3] a demiurgic 
intellect that thinks discursively. Proclus also reports that Amelius, apparently follow- 
ing Numenius, interpreted ‘Plato’s ‘Three Kings’ to imply three intellects: one that is, one 
that has, and one that sees. At 11.9[33].1.12-63, Plotinus himself confirms that the Gnostics 
postulate a tripartite intellect (lest anyone suspect Plotinian influence on the Platonizing 
Sethians). 

38  Insupport of the latter possibility, see L. Brisson (1999). 

39 See Z. Mazur, "Traces of the Competition,” (forthcoming). 

40 Zostrianos (NHC VIII) 4615-31. 
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If (one should claim that one sees) the manner in which (the unknow- 
able deity) is unknowable, or that one sees the manner in which he 
(i.e., the deity) exists in every respect, or one should claim that he (i.e. 
the deity) exists as something like knowledge (n-t-he n-ou-gnósis), then 
one has committed an impiety against him, and for this person there is 
condemnation because he did not know God. He will not be condemned 
by that (deity, since the latter) does not have concern about anything, 
nor does he have any desire, but rather (the person) will be (condemned) 
by himself because he has not found the truly existing principle. He (i.e., 
the person) was blind apart from the 'eye of revelation' that is at rest, 
that which is activated from the triple power of the First Thought of the 
Invisible Spirit.*! 


12. If my interpretation of this grammatically problematic passage is correct, 
the sense is that if one should claim to possess knowledge of what the hyper- 
transcendent deity is /ike—or, in other words, if one should attempt to know 
the incomparable through comparison—one commits thereby a grave impi- 
ety and therefore receives judgement, just as in the 2nd Letter 312e4-313a6, 
the soul begets evil when it seeks to comprehend the first principles through 
an inquiry into their kind (moidv). Allogenes then goes on to insist that the as- 
pirant is "*blind"—i.e., is unable to apprehend the supreme Unknowable— 
in the absence of a particular divinely-bestowed faculty of transcendental 
apprehension—+eferred to here as an “eye of revelation"?— whose nature is 
supposedly revealed by the text of Allogenes itself. It would therefore appear 
that according to the Platonizing Sethian interpretation of the 2nd Letter, any 
attempt to attain the First principle(s) is doomed to suffer a catastrophic fail- 
ure without the revelation and/or faculty of transcendental apprehension that 
is unique to the Platonizing Sethians themselves. 

13. Indeed, support for this hypothesis may be found in Plotinus himself, to 
whom we now return. It is well known that Plotinus adduces the ‘Three Kings’ 


41  Allogenes (NHC X1,3) 64.14-36. Note that my translation here—of the BCNH ed. Coptic 
text in W.-P. Funk et al. (2004)—differs slightly from those of other translators. There is 
an evident grammatical problem in the text: specifically, a lack of a necessary verb in the 
conditional phrase beginning on line 14, which has led all editors to suspect a line of text 
has been accidentally omitted. Both NHL and BCNH translators supply “sees” from line 
16, but it makes more sense in this context to imagine a verb of saying, hence my “would 
claim,” which anticipates the verb najoos (the future of "to say") on line 19. 

42 The origin of the “eye” is in part Platonic as well, deriving from the eye of the soul at 
Republic 533d2 (cf. also Sophist 254210). 
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as the ostensible Platonic foundation for his doctrine of three principles (One, 
Intellect, and Soul). He quotes directly from the "Three Kings' portion of the 
passage three times, in his 10th, 38th, and 51st treatises,^? and he suggestively 
alludes^ to this source text in many other places throughout his corpus.^? And 
yet, despite the importance of the ‘Three Kings’ for Plotinus, he never makes 
a clear reference to the latter portion of the passage concerning the genesis of 
evil; in their index fontium Henry and Schwyzer suggest only one citation from 
31264-31326, at V.3[49].17.16, where Plotinus mentions only the “painful labor- 
ing" (®Stvew) of a hypothetical soul which strives after the One.*° However, 
Plotinus' reticence on this latter portion of the passage does not prevent him 
from alluding to it repeatedly. Throughout his corpus one can find recurrent 
traces of a tacit engagement with this portion of this passage: an engagement 
motivated, I believe, by his awareness of its problematic Gnostic interpreta- 
tion. Indeed, I would suggest that Plotinus found the passage embarrassing 
in the first place because of its apparent justification of a Gnostic doctrine of 
the fall of the Soul and thus of the divine origin of evil: a doctrine that—de- 
spite his own proximity to Gnostic thought—he explicitly rejects, and which 
comprises the single most central issue that distinguishes his own view from 
theirs.*” That Plotinus closely associates the ‘Three Kings’ with the issue of the 
soul's evil can be discerned from examination of the context of his explicit 
quotations of the first part of the passage (312e1-4). Thus, for example, Plotinus' 
very first such explicit quotation occurs in v.1[10], a treatise which famously 
opens with the question of why the individual soul falls into birth and comes 


43 = AtVa[10].81-4; V1.7[38].42.9-10, 15-20; and 1.8[51].2.28-32. 

44 He often coyly mentions “firsts,” “seconds,” and “thirds” without the more specific termi- 
nology of kingship. 

45 In the index fontium, Hemy and Schwyzer suggest also Iv.7[2].13.16; v.4[7].1.3-5; 
111.9[13].7.3; V1.4[22].1.9; V1.5[23].4.21, 24; v.5[32].3-3-4; V1.7[38].42.3-6; v1.8[39].918-23; 
and 111.5[50].8.8; other instances they seem to have missed include, surely inter alia, 
v.6[24].4.14-17, and, in the central anti-Gnostic treatise itself, 11.9[33]13.3-4. 

46 — v3[49]474547: Ñ £f) pox dive: xai juá0Xov. tows odv xph cry òn yewhoat diExouv poc 
avto mAnpwbeioav wõivwv. / "... the soul still has even greater birth-pangs. Perhaps at this 
point she must give birth, having eagerly glanced towards it and having been filled with 
birth-pangs.” 

47 The Gnostics interpret pseudo-Plato to locate the root of evil in a cognitive failure of the 
soul, individual or universal. Plotinus, at least in his later period, firmly disagrees; in his 
view the responsibility for evil in the soul is always due to matter, whether matter is gen- 
erated by the soul itself at the ultimate limit of being—as maintained by O’Brien, e.g. in 
O’Brien (1993)—or whether matter is extruded from the One as a by-product of the very 
first moment of procession, as maintained by J.-M. Narbonne (2007; 2011). 
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to be evil in the first place.^? Plotinus goes on to make a robust defense of 
the divinity of the individual soul, which culminates in the literal quotation 
of the ‘Three Kings’ at the beginning of chapter 8. A subtext running through 
the entirety of the treatise—whose very title (according to Porphyry), On the 
three Principal Hypostases, alludes to the Three Kings—appears to be an al- 
most anxious defense of the soul in response to the entire passage from the 
and Letter. Similarly, in 1.8[51].2—a treatise entirely devoted to exculpating 
the cosmic Soul from the generation of evil—the ‘Three Kings’ quotation oc- 
curs immediately after he has insisted that the hypostatic Intellect and Soul are 
free of evil and are “unharmed” or “without sorrow" (ànhpwv: 1.8[51].2.26), thus 
tacitly opposing the Gnostic interpretation of the latter portion of the passage 
in terms of cognitive failure, passion, and evil among the aeons. 

14. Perhaps more importantly, however, another aspect of 2nd Letter 312e4- 
313a6 that Plotinus would have found troubling is that it provides putative 
Platonic authority for the Platonizing Sethian claim that the human soul is sim- 
ply incapable of undertaking an ascent to the first principles: incapable, that 
is, without the specific revelations that only Platonizing Sethians can provide. 
For Plotinus, the contemplative ascent to the One is a fundamental goal and, in 
theory, is accessible to anyone. We may recall that in 11.9[33], Plotinus repeat- 
edly takes the Gnostics to task for what he perceives is the arrogance of their 
claim to possess some unique capability to undertake contemplative ascent,^? 
and thus to “rank themselves alone next to God.”°° So annoyed is Plotinus with 
what he sees as his Gnostic friends’ hubris that at one point he chides them 
sarcastically by paraphrasing the Gnostics’ own admonitions: “One is able to go 
as far as Intellect leads, but to go above Intellect is immediately to fall outside 
of it.”5! This seemingly hypocritical5? admonition is an unmistakable echo of 


48 va [10]. 11-6: Ti mote dpa ¿oti tò nenomxòç Tas puyàs natpòç Oeod EmIARHETBau, xod poipas 
&xeiOev odcac xal Awg éxelvov dyvoĝoa xal Eautac xal &xetvov; Apxù pèv ov adtatc tod xaxod 
3j Tóňpa xal 3] yévectc xoi h xpo, Etepdty¢ xoi tò Bouvanbivar 8& Exvtdv civar. "What is it 
which has made the souls forget the Father, and—even though they are from there and 
entirely belong to him— be ignorant of both themselves and of him? For the origin of evil 
for them is audacity and birth and the first alterity and wishing [to belong] to themselves.” 

49  Eg.11.9[33].9.75-83; 18.30-38. See Endnote 5. 

50  1I1.9[33].9.45-49: Emetta cepvov Set elc uévpov peT o0x crypouctac, éni TocodtoOV ióvta Eg’ Gov ý 
Qdots Sóvorcat Y] uv, dviévott, Tots 8 Mois vopičew civar xwpav rapà và GEG xal ju) adTOV Udvov 
pec exelvoy cdtotvca. 

51  IL9[33].9.51-52: Sbvetat 8€ eic ócov voc ğyer tò ð’ orép vodv HOy Eotlv Ew vod mecetv. 

52 Plotinus himself claims to surpass the Intellect during his contemplative ascent to the 
One; see the clearest example at V1.7[38].22.19-20: (the soul of the aspirant) vod peév 
bmepaipet, où Sivatau de ór&p TO dyalòv Spaueiv. 
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a statement about Sophia in Clement's Excerpta ek Theodoto, itself ultimately 
drawn from the 2nd Letter: "The aeon (i.e., Sophia) who wished to grasp that 
which is above knowledge came to be in ignorance and shapelessness."5? We 
may now discern the 2nd Letter tacitly underlying this debate. 

15. Yet this point may be made more forcefully. It seems to me that once 
one has been attuned to its subtle resonances, one can begin to discern traces 
throughout Plotinus' oeuvre of his debate with the Gnostics specifically over 
the epistemology implied by 2nd Letter 312e4-313a6. As one might expect, 
this is especially evident throughout the anti-Gnostic tetralogy (the so-called 
Grofsschrift), in which the question of how it is possible for the soul to contem- 
plate the Intellect and the One recurs almost as a leitmotif5^ Yet the debate 
with the Gnostics over the prerequisites for contemplative ascent is evident 
already in the first treatise in which he explicitly mentions the ‘Three Kings, 
va[10]. In the opening chapter of the treatise Plotinus defends the adequacy 
of the human soul to engage in an investigation of the first principles, tacitly 
responding to the claim of the 2nd Letter that the soul is incapable of doing so 
without catastrophic consequences: 


That which investigates is the soul, and it must know for itself what it is 
that it investigates, so that it should learn first of all about itself, whether 
it has the power to seek things of such a kind, and if it has the kind of 'eye' 
that is (able to) see, and if the investigation is proper. For if (the objects 
of investigation) are alien, what must one do? And if they are akin, then 
it is both proper (to investigate them), and possible to discover (them ).55 


Significantly, this passage—which echoes the exact terminology of 2nd Letter 
212e4-313a656— appears to be the introduction of an extensive response to the 
passage of Allogenes 64 quoted above, implying an affirmation that every soul 
has an “eye” capable of apprehending the transcendentalia.5? In the remaining 
chapters of the treatise Plotinus goes on to defend the divinity of the soul and 


53 Clement of Alexandria Excerpta ek Theodoto 31.2 [Sagnard ]: 'O dé BovAyfeis Alv tò orép 
thv [vow AaBety, ev dyvwoig xai doppia £yévero. 

54 Eg, 111.8[30].9.19-32; V.8[31].11-6, chs. 9-12 passim; v.5[32 ].4.6-11, 6.16-25; 11.9[33].18.30-38. 

55 Plot. va[io].1.31-35: To yàp Gytobv ott pun, xai ti Ov ytet yvwotéov adbth, tva ath mpdtepov 
pO, et Sbvow Éyet tod tà torwdta Cytetv, xal el öupa tolodtov eet, olov ielv, xoi ei meocyxet 
nret. Ei piv yàp d.óxpto, tt Set; Ei 8& cvyyevh, xai mpoojxet xor Sdvatat edpetv. 

56 E.g., totodtov, cuyyevf]. 

57 The image of eye to describe the faculty of transcendental apprehension occurs also at 
1.6[1].9.25 and also v1.7[38].41.1-5, preceding the full quotation of the ‘Three Kings’ pas- 
sage in chapter 42. 
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its genealogical derivation from Intellect and thence from the One, and thus 
to demonstrate the relatively short trajectory by which the individual soul can 
attain the superior hypostases. At v.1[10].10.5-6 he even states that the human 
soul itself somehow possesses the three principal hypostases—that is, the 
"Three Kings'—within itself: a remarkable claim—itself one with a Gnostic 
resonance??—whose intention is evidently to obviate the pseudo-Platonic po- 
sition, adduced by the Platonizing Sethians, to the effect that the (unaided) 
human soul bears insufficient kinship with these principles to be able to ap- 
prehend them without falling into evil. If this interpretation is correct, one 
might perceive not only in this particular passage but also in the ubiquitous 
passages in which Plotinus insists that the human soul possesses by nature 
something within itself that is akin to the One and that permits the ultimate 
transcendental apprehension,9? a refutation of the Platonizing Sethian claim, 
inspired by the 2nd Letter, that a contemplative ascent to the transcendentalia 
requires an exceptional divine revelation—to which the Platonizing Sethians 
claim unique access—in order to avoid catastrophic failure and condemnation. 

16. In conclusion, it seems reasonable to assert that once again—as else- 
where—we find Plotinus at bitter odds with the Gnostics over a contested in- 
terpretation of Plato. What is potentially even more infuriating for Plotinus 
than the philosophical disagreement is that, as so often, the Gnostic inter- 
pretation, while perhaps excessively literal, nevertheless cleaves to the letter 
of the Platonic text more closely than does his own, even if—with respect to 
authorial intent, at least—it evidently misreads the source. We may thus ap- 
preciate that the Gnostics were reading Plato's texts (or what were thought to 
be Plato's texts) very insightfully and creatively, if uncharitably, and did so with 
the intention of exploiting certain genuinely philosophical problems and unex- 
plained 'gaps' in his thought, such as the origin of evil for the soul, the ultimate 
cause of its descent into the body, and its paradoxical capacity for apprehend- 
ing the first principle, that neither Plato himself nor his academic successors 
had adequately explained. The significance of these Gnostic interpretations 
can be appreciated from the degree to which Plotinus was obligated to contort 
his own positions so as to distinguish his thought from theirs. 


58 . va[10].10.5-6: “Qonep 88 &v tH qücet tpırtà co cát toti cà clpnueva,, obo x pr vopiety xod rap 
fitv catüco elvat. / “Just as in nature there are these three things mentioned, thus one must 
admit these things are also with us.’ 

59 See Z. Mazur (2013). 

60 Eg. vi.9[9].3.20-22, 4.27-28; 111.8[30].9.22; V1.7 [38].231.8; v1.8 [39 ] 15.1421. 
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Endnote1 
Already in his second treatise, at 1v.7[2].13.2-8, Plotinus describes a schism 
between one part of the Soul that is intellectual and dispassionate (apathes) 
and thus remains eternally within the Intellect, and another part that "acquires 
desire"—Aapparently desire to imitate the Intellect—and on this account is 
extruded from the Intellect so as to undertake demiurgy; thus Iv.7[2].13.2-8: 
"Ort, coc uv voüc uóvoc, dra)c £v xot vontots Cwiv uóvov voepàv exw exet del 
évei —où yàp Evi óp) ovd’ OpeEig—9 Ò dv dpekw npocAdQy, peks exelvo TH vO 
öv, TH MpocoHxy THs dpe—ews olov modetow jv) emimAdov xal xoopetv dpeydp_evov 
xoà èv và eldev, wonep xvobv an’ otv xoi wotvov yevvfcot, motetv omeddet xoi 
Onptovpyet. / “For on the one hand, as much [of the soul is] Intellect alone 
has intelligence and remains there eternally—for in it is neither impulse 
nor desire—but on the other hand, that which acquires desire—coming 
next in order immediately after that Intellect by means of the accretion of 
the desire—proceeds (as it were) still further, and—desiring to set things in 
order according to what it saw in Intellect, as if pregnant from these things 
and coming to be in labor—it strives to create, and then undertakes demiurgy.” 
Similarly, in a much-debated passage of his thirteenth treatise, Plotinus main- 
tains that the Soul's failed attempt to attain itself—its point of contact with 
the Intellect—causes it to create an obscure and irrational 'image' of itself, 
which presumably means that it generates either bodies or matter; thus 
I1I.9[13].3.9-14: Todto dé motel, Stav npòç adTHV' npóc adTIWV yàp BovAopévy, TO uec 
adtyy motel ctSwrov adtis, TÒ pn) dv, otov xeveBatodon xai &opıototépa yivopevn: 
Kal TOUTOD TO ELSWAOV TO KOPLTTOV náv TKOTELVOV' ğAoyov yàp xal dvoNTOV mv 
xal MAY tod dvtog anootatoby. / “It does this when it [goes] towards itself. For 
wishing [to go] towards itself, it creates [instead] a reflection of itself, after 
itself, that which is non-being, as if ‘walking on the void’ and becoming the 
most indefinite of all, and because of this the indefinite reflection is entirely 
dark. For it is irrational and completely unintelligent and stands very far out- 
side of being.” And despite the fact that treatises written after the putative 
Gnostic ‘crisis’ of Plotinus’ middle period tend to absolve the Soul by redirect- 
ing the attribution of evil to matter itself—pointed out by Narbonne 2007— 
one can find intimations of this type of striving and failure on the part of the 
Soul well into his later period; thus, in the explanation of the Soul’s generation 
of time in his 45th treatise, at I11.7[45].11.15-20: Bbcews dé moAUTP&ypovos xoi 
&oyetv adths Bovropevng xai elvat orücfj xal td nAéov tod mapdvtos Cytelv Ehoueys 
exwwyOy Mev adTH, ExivyOy SE xot adTOC, xai elc TO Enterta del Kal TO Doxepov Kal où 
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TAÙTÓV, AAN Etepov eld’ Etepov xivoúpevor, uí]xóc vt THS TMopEelas mowodpevot aidvos 
eixdva Tov xpóvov cipy&opeða / “Because [Soul] has a restless nature and wants 
to rule herself and to be herself, and she chose to search for more than what is 
present [to her], she moved, and [time] itself also moved" 


Endnote 2 
As early as his gth treatise, we read that the prenoetic efflux of the One, “wish- 
ing to be one but not being one... dared (toApyjous) to stand away from" its 
source in the One v1.9[9].5.24-29: Tò 8) mp6 Tod £v Tots ovat TıuwTATOV, Elmep Sel 
TL TOO vod elvan Ev Lev elvot QouAopévov, odx övtoç 8& £v, &voetBo0c dé, Ett adtH pydE 
eoxedaotat Ó voc, AAAA otvertiv ExUTa dvtws od SiaptH As EAVTOV TH TANTIOV uecá 
TO Ev elvan, drootivat Sé mw¢ tod Evdg toAUHoac / “That very thing that is prior to 
the most honorable thing among the intelligibles, if it is necessary that there 
be something prior to the intellect that wishes to be one, but is not one, but 
is rather in ‘one-ish form, because Intellect is not dispersed in itself, but truly is 
together with itself, not having divided itself because of its proximity after the 
One, but it somehow dared to stand away from the One.’ Also: 111.8[30].8.31-38: 
"Ertel xai Stav Tò Ev Gewpy, oby we £v: el 8£ uh, où yivetou voüc. AMA doEduevos we Ev 
obx ws HpEato Euetvev, GAN’ Erabev Ewutdv MOAVS yevdpevos, otov Beßapnpévoç, xoi 
&EcÜuEev adtov návta Éyety GéAwv—we¢ B£Xxtov Hv abt py eOeAHoat todto, Sevte- 
pov yàp éyéveto—olov yàp x0xAoc eEedtEac aútòv yéyove xai oyua xal erimedov 
xal TEPIPEPELA xai xévtpov Kat ypaupai xai TH LEV vw, TR OE xåtw. / "Since also 
when it contemplates the One it is not as one; if not, it would not become 
Intellect. But beginning as one, it did not remain as it began, but unaware 
of itself, became multiple, as it were, weighted down, and unravelled itself 
wanting to have everything—as it was better for it not to have wanted this, 
[for] it became the second—ike a circle unravelling itself it became shape and 
surface and circumference and center-point and lines, both those above 
and those below.’ v1.7[38].15.20-23: Abvapuv obv cig tò yevv&v eye nap’ &xetvou xoi 
THV adtOD zv jpoOcot evi uico 8186vcoc éxelvou & uh etyev adtdc. AM’ €E &vóc 
adbtod TOMA Tovtw: Hv yàp exopltexo 8ovoquy &dvvatov Exe ovvebpave xal Toà 
¿noioe Thv iav, tv obtw Sbvatto xatà uépoc pépew. / “And so [Intellect] had, 
from that [the Good], the power to generate, and to be filled (or: *pregnant") 
with his offspring, since that [Good] gives what he himself [the Good] does not 
have. But from his [the Good's] unity are many for him [Intellect]. For it was 
unable to hold the power it received; it broke it into pieces and made the one 
power many, so that it would be able to bear it part by part." v1.7[38].16,10-14: 
"Apo, Ste &opo TPd¢ TO &yaOdv, EvdEt wç TOMA TO Ev Exeivo xal Ev dv adtdc Evdet adTOV 
TOMA, pepičwyv adtov map’ AÙT TH voetv ph CAov d100 Súvasða AW’ onw voüc Åv 
exeivo BAénwv, AAN £BAenev &vohtws. / “Did it, when it was looking towards the 
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Good, think that one as many, and he himself “One-Being,” think him as many, 
dividing him in himself by not being able to think the whole at once? But it 
was not yet Intellect while it was looking at that, but looked unintellectually." 
VI.8[39].18.26-30:... tf]; voepas meptOeovonys Buvd uec, TÒ olov ivðdùpatoç adtod 
àpyxétunov, ev évi voOv, moAAol xal eic xoAA& olov vevixnpevon xal vod did tadta 
yevopévov, &xelvou mp0 vod Letvavtos <éx> TÇ Õuvåuewç adtod vobv yewyaavtos / 
*. .. while an intellectual power is running around it, is, as it were, an archetype 
of his image, the Intellect in One, as it were defeated by and into many, and 
by means of these things becoming Intellect, as he remains before Intellect, 
generating Intellect from its power.” v.3[49].11.1-8: Atò xoi 6 vob obtog 6 mOAUs, 
Stav tò énéxetvat E0éAy vost, Ev u&v odv adtd Exetvo, GAN’ EmtOdMew BÉEAWV we ATAQ 
eEetow dX o del AauBdvwv ev abc) TANSvvdpevov' oce WoUNoE LEV ÈT’ AÙTÒ oy WÇ 
voüc, GAN we Sic oUmw dodoa, EADE Se ëyovoa rep abc) emAnOuvev. / “So this 
multiple Intellect, when it wishes to think the Transcendent (that one itself 
[being] one), but wishing to blossom as if simple, it comes out eternally grasp- 
ing another, multiplied in itself; so that it moved to it not as Intellect, but as 
vision not yet seeing, and came out having that which the vision multiplied.’ 


Endnote 3 
Although it is not the primary purpose of this paper, it might be useful to 
consider precisely how, in my view, Plotinus has adapted and corrected the 
Gnostic schema. The Gnostic systems themselves generally introduce a dis- 
crete distinction between, on the one hand, the generation through successful 
contemplation on the first two strata, and, on the other hand, the catastrophic 
failure of contemplation on the 3rd stratum, so as to explain the origin of the 
lower strata while exculpating the transcendentalia from deliberate or inten- 
tional involvement in their generation. Moreover, these schemata attempt to 
provide a compelling account of the genesis of the profoundly mediocre cos- 
mos by positing a modality of generation that is inferior still, on the subse- 
quent level, in which, by contrast with the natural or automatic processes on 
the superior strata, the Demiurge must deliberately, artifically, and laboriously 
fashion the cosmos as an n-th generation material copy of the Forms, which 
he can barely perceive at all. In reaction to this schema, therefore, Plotinus 
adopts both the positive and the negative models of procession—that is, both 
the succesful contemplative generation and the decline through contempla- 
tive or reproductive failure—at every level of his system, so as to establish a 
continuous hierarchy from the One to the very lowest limit of being; he also 
completely eliminates any deliberate calculation or artificial demiurgy from 
his conception of cosmogony. That is to say, he characterizes hypostatic pro- 
cession both in terms of successful contemplative generation—which, as 
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he insists—especially in the anti-Gnostic context of 111.8[30]—extends all 
the way down to the last phase, the generation of the physical cosmos and 
bodies—and also, simultaneously in terms of decline through contemplative 
or reproductive failure, a hint of which can be detected even, as we have seen, 
at the very first moment of procession from the One. Indeed, even the more 
pessimistic model, in which the dynamic efflux of each hypostasis fails to 
re-attain its source, is itself a mechanism for preserving theodicy, since, one 
might say, its aspiration is always oriented upwards, towards its superior. Thus 
Plotinus can explain the existence of ontological difference while neverthe- 
less avoiding the introduction of a discrete rupture of the sort posited by the 
Gnostics, one that would constitute (in his view) an unacceptable discontinu- 
ity in the hierarchy of being. 


Endnote 4 
The clearest example occurs at 1.8[51].14.51-54, in the course of an argument 
tacitly refuting the Gnostic position that the Soul is responsible for evil since 
it is she who generates matter—itself virtually equivalent to evil—when her 
own cognitive failure causes her to experience passion. Plotinus embeds this 
in a contrafactual phrase: xai yap el adty Y uy) vj Avv Eyevvyce naðoðoa, xoi 
ei Exolwmvygev ATH Kal &yévero xaxh, Y| VAY aitia mapodoa- od yap dv &yévero elc 
AVTIVY UY TH Tapovata aths Thv Yévectv AaBodca / “For even if Soul itself had 
generated matter when it experienced passion, and if by communing with [mat- 
ter] also became evil, matter, by being present, is the cause [of evil]; for [the 
soul] would not have come into matter unless [soul] had its birth by means 
of the presence [of matter]" Yet Plotinus has already alluded to the same 
doctrine earlier, in the course of his anti-Gnostic tetralogy, at 11.9[33].2.10-12, 
when he admits that the cosmic Soul experiences a certain passion as it does 
not remain united with the hypostatic Soul, but nevertheless remains *undis- 
turbed,” acting upon the cosmos through a kind of successful contemplation: 
xai to0xo cuu aver otov] TO nloc OTL LN £uetvev £v t KAM loto, OTTO puyi peivaca 
7) uÙ uépoc, unè ñs Nets Ett uépoc.... / "This passion (x&6oc) that [Sophia / 
the Soul] undergoes is because she did not remain in the most beautiful, 
where the Soul that is not a part remains..." We may even detect an allusion 
to the same doctrine earlier in his anti-Gnostic tetralogy, at 111.8[30].4.1124, in 
Plotinus' playful impersonation of Nature herself. Plotinus has Nature insist 
that her own experience of passion is no worse than that of her mother (Soul) 
or even (she implies) her more venerable ancestors (the superior hypostases), 
all of whom undertake successful contemplative generation that unfolds on 
successive strata: Kat pot TÒ tfc uv|tpóc xoa TAY VELVALLEVWV ürátpyet ra oc- xod yàp 
&xeivol cio ¿x Oewptag xai yj yeveots ý Eun éxeivwv ovdev mpaédvtwv, GAN dvtwv 
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peiCovwv Adywv xai Oewpovvtwy abtods żyw yeyévvypar. / "The suffering (n&ðoç) 
that is mine also befalls my mother and those who brought me into being, for 
they also come from contemplation, and my genesis is from them, not from 
actions, but they are greater /ogoi, and while they contemplate themselves, 
I come into being.” It would seem that Plotinus’ intention here, in his appar- 
ent concession that cosmic Soul experiences passion, is to short-circuit the 
discrete Gnostic division between the successful contemplation of the supe- 
rior aeons and the failed contemplation of the inferior principles responsible 
for the physical cosmos (Sophia and the Demiurge). He has thus transmuted 
the Gnostic conception of divine passion—which is unthinkable in a tradi- 
tional Platonist context—into an anodyne metaphor suitable even to describe 
procession among the superior hypostases. And yet the deep structure of the 
Gnostic schema nevertheless may be discerned underlying the entirety of his 
conception of procession. 


Endnote 5 
11.9[33].9.75-83: TIudv 8& Exckotous xaT dElov, omevdwv Ò cel o0 ndvra onevdet 
TÀ Suvepeva—mMoMa 8€ elvar tk omevSovta xe? [mdvta], xoi tà pèv tvyyávovta 
paxápia, tT 8& wç Suvatov £yet THY TPOGHKXOvVGAV AdTOIG Lolpav—ody AdTA Lovey 
818006 tò Sbvac8au- od yao, Y, emayyeMet, tò exer, 6 Aye xt Exetv, AMA TOK xal 
eiddteg tt uy) Exovat, Aéyoucty Eye xai olovtat Éyety ox ExovtEs xal uóvot EXEL, 
8 adtoi uóvot oùx £yovct. / “[The man who truly loves God] honors each one 
according to his worth, and always strives towards that to which all who are 
able strive—for many are striving there, and some who are blessed, attain it, 
while others have the share appropriate to their ability—while not according 
himself alone that ability. For it is not by proclaiming to have what one claims 
to have that one has it, yet many things that they too know they do not have, 
they say that they have, while not having them, and [they say that] they alone 
[have] what they alone do not have.” 11.9[33].18.30-38: Eyyòç 8& yevópevot Tod 
AMAHKTOV LLoted” ày THY TOD abuTaVTOS Pox xal Thv TAY dotpov, elc EyyUTYH TA 
dé óporótnTtoç EAGSvtEG onevðoiuev dv mpóc TO ATO xal TH AUTH dv Ev Fea xal NUTV 
ely dite xo Gc xal adtots MapecxevacpEvols poeci xod eripe elotc: tois de EE doyic 
indpyet. Ov dy, ci uóvot Aéyotev. Gewpetvy Sdvac8at, mAEov dv Dewpetv adtois 
yivorto, où’ &xt abtots pact elvat £e) ety dnobavodat, tots Sé uh, del Tov ovpavdv 
xogpoĝow. / “Having come close to an undisturbed condition, we might imitate 
the condition of the soul of the entirety and that of the stars; having come 
into proximity by similarity, we could hasten towards the same thing [as the 
stars] and [attain] the same things through vision, and we would be beautifully 
prepared even for those [elevated things] by nature and by exercises; but [con- 
templation] belongs to them [the stars] ‘from the beginning. Even if they [the 
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Gnostics] declare themselves the only ones able to contemplate, there would 
not be more for them to contemplate, nor would there be if they declare them- 
selves to be able to exit [the cosmos] when they die, while others [the celestial 
bodies] are not, as they eternally decorate the sky.” 
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